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THE CLRCU LAR 

Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
snd the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
is to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
usa copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, * Discontinue.’ 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
e3; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
of a Free Dairy Revigiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 


es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- | 


itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a voluntcer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal inits operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


Che Oneida Community 


MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men; Enameled Traveling-Bags; Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT SORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 
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Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
All who wish to anderstand Biste Communism—its constitu- 
‘ional besis and prospects of success—should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneila Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 63 cts. 


EE Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be seut by mail to all parts 
of the country. 


TO FRUIT-GR« IW ERS. 


An opportunity is now offered to obtain choice 
varieties of Fruit-trees, Grape-vines, Strawberry- 
plants, &c., at the 

WORSS 


MAR th ie Ih 
CHiN 


Our Stock consists of ay following lots, suitable 
for present setting : 


Twelve Hundred Apple Trees, 
Comprising early and late varieties, such as Bald- 
| win, R. 1. Greening, Roxbury Russet, Northern 
| Spy, Fall Pippin, Red Astracan, and twenty other 
leading varieties. 

TWO THOUSAND PEAR TREES, 
Including the Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, Virgalieu, 
Seckel, Dearborn’s Seedling, Sheldon, Buffum, Vi- 
car of Winkfield, Winter Nelis, Lawrence, Gansel’s 
Bergamot, &c. 

400 PLiLUM-TREES, 
Mostly of Lombard, Schenectady Catharine, Yel- 
low Gage, Washington, Imperial Gage, and a 
other kinds, 

3,000 GRAPE-VINES 
Mainly Isabella, Clinton, Concord, Diana, Northern 
Museadine, Rebecca, and Hartford Prolific. 

Wilson’s Albany Strawberry, 
Longworth’s Prolific, Burr’s New Pine, Peabody’s 
Seedling and many others, for $1 per hundred.-- 
Also, 


SAMIR 
ary 


few 


Linnaeus and Cahoon Pie-Plant. 

We also furnish currants, Houghton’s Seedling 
Gooseberry, Dr. Brinkle’s Orange, Allen, and Black 
Raspberries, Norway Spruce, Roses, Green-house 
Plants, &c., &e. 

Persons applying at the Community for trees, may 


inquire for 
ALFRED BARRON. 


Oneida Community, Sept. 10, 1859. 





THE CIRCULAR. 
Fire as a Spiritual Element. 

If we are to understand the subject of 
the judgment, (which is certainly desira- 
ble, since we assume to be living in the 
judgment-day,) we must get an under- 
standing of the Bible teaching in respect 
to fire ; for fire is constantly held up in 
the Bible as an element of judgment. 

One noticeable instance in the old Tes- 
tament, which is perhaps the prototype 
of nearly all that is said of fire in the 
New Testament, is the passage in the 
last chapter of Malachi: ‘ Behold the 
day cometh that shall burn as an oven, 
and all the proud, and all that do wick- 
edly shall be stubble, and the day that 
cometh shall burn them up, saith the 
Lord of hosts, that it shall leave them 
neither root or branch. But unto you 
that fear my name shall the Sun of 
righteousness arise with healing in his 
wings ; and yeshall go forth and grow 
up as calves of the stall, and ye shall 
tread down the wicked, for they shall be 
ashes under the soles of your feet in the 
day that I shall do this.’ There is the 
flaming idea of the judgment, which in 
one form or another is held up to view 
through the whole New Testament ; and 
the cescription in the last chapter of 2d 
Peter of the dissolution of the heavens 
by fire, and the burning up of the world 
and its works, is undoubtedly only an 
echo of the saying in Malachi. and other 
such passages in the Old Testament. 

We know that from these passages a 
theory has arisen and prevails very exten- 
sively, that the material earth is finally to 
be consumed by fire—that such a catas- 
trophe is to be in fact one of the great 
events of the day of judgment ; and this 
is rather a natural interpretation of the 
passage in Peter. In studying the Bible 
idea of judgment-fire we have no particu- 
lar wish to avoid the conclusion o/ a liter- 
al conflagration—we only wish tu know 
what the Bible really teaches. We do 
not wish to be imposed upon by blind, 
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sensual interpretations, such as we know 
the world have fallen into in respect to 
the Second Coming ; neither on the oth- 
er hand will we be imposed upon by the 
explanations of German skepticism which 
would fritter down to nothing, the tre- 
/ mendous statements of the Bible. We 
are willing to hold ourselves in suspense 
a long while till the mind of God can be 
ascertained with perfect certainty on the 
subject. The ideas we have now to offer 
van only be called a crude beginning of 
the study of the subject of Bible fire. 


It will be useful in the first place to| 


define to ourselves the nature and office 
of literal fire according to the light that 
science has given us on the subject. Fire 
appears to perform three, and perhaps four 
important offices. First, fire dissolves 
all loosely organized substances, separates 
their elements, and sends them off in 
gasses and disorganized particles. Sec- 
ondly, it purifies those substances that 
are compactly organized, which it cannot 
dissolve and dissipate, such as gold and 
silver and precious stones and metals 
generally ; and this, in fact is only a par- 
ticular application of the previous func- 
tion ; it purifies them by dissolving those 
things which in a loosely organized way 
are connected with them. Thus by its 
power of dissolving, it purifies. Thirdly, 
it prepares nutriment for organized life by 
refining, purifying, and dissolving the ap- 
propriate matter into minute particles,— 
It is by the action of fire that the gaxses 
and manures that support vegetable life 
are prepared, and fire has much to do 
with the refining of substances consumed 
by man. So that it is not merely a dis- 

organizer, but is indirectly an organizer 
too, by preparing material for the nutri- 
ment of life. It has with its power of 
dissolution a power of refining and puri- 
fying, which serves organization by pro- 
viding for it the new pabulum which it 
requires, 

Perhaps we should also assign to it a 
fourth function as developed by science, 
and that is the power of actual organiza- 
tion. It not only supplies nutriment to, 
but actually is an element of organiza- 
tion ; for Liebig demonstrates that the 
process of animal life is identical with ig- 
nition, and we know from chemistry that 
life dissolves all that it can dissolve, not 
by virtue of a repellent, dispersing force, 
but by its action as an attractive force. 
It is not primarily repellent but assimi- 
lating, and its power of disorganization 
is simply the measure of its force in or- 
gunization. It is the negative, incilentai 
manifestation of its constructive power. 

Fire, we are told, is produced by a 
combination of oxygen with the subst an- 
ces to which it is attracted. The affin- 
ity of oxygen for the particles in consuma- 
mable substances under the action of fire, 
is so much stronger than their affinity be- 


tween themselves, that they let go of each | 


other and take hold of oxygen, and dis- 
solution takes the piace of the previous 
compaction. This is the chemical ac- 
count of fire, and it is affirmed by Lie- 
big and others that animal life is a mod- 
erated form of the same process, a com- 
bination of oxygen in the lungs with the 
blood, which keeps up a glow of heat, 
and operates as a refining, organizing 
process, This view of fire will somewhat 
ameliorate our conception of it. We 
shall see that it is not to be regarded | 


primarily as a destructive, disorganizing | 
on the contrary it is to be con-}} 


force ; 
ceived of as a most valuabie agent of the 
opposite kind. 
organizing, refining, purifying, and only, 
its incidental and inferior function is de- 
structive and dispersing, If we improve | 
our conception of it in this way, we shall 


not be disposed to shudder at the idea 
stated in Scripture. ‘that our God isa 
consuming fire. If with this analysis 
we take fire as a symbol of the nature 
and force of God’s life, the symbol is a 
wholesome one, and one which our imagi- 
nation will be pleased with. It repre- 
sents him on the one hand, as a force or 
power that has the mastery of al] loose 
organizations, and has affinities with all 
elements, so much stronger than those el- 
ements have with each other, that it cap 
dissolve all things. This is the power of 
destruction. Secondly, as a necessary 
consequence of that, he has the power of 
purification ; thirdly he has the power 
of refining, .and thus preparing material 
for new growth ; and fourthly, he him- 
self has the direct power of organiza- 
tion : he has in short the combination of 
the powers of destruction and edification, 
jas those powers are combined in fire.— 
The power that organizes, and feeds, and 
builds, is the self-same that incidentally 
disorganizes and destroys. 

Now though literal fire is a good sym- 
bol, as being the mightiest of all the vis- 
ible forces, yet it is limited in its power 
over organic substances ; it performs its 
function only upon things visible. But 
we know that there is a universe of spir- 
itual, invisible substances that literal fire 
cannot touch, a world within ourselves, a 
world of principalities and powers, that 
are as we may say, out of the territory of 
natural fire. Now, passing from the 
symbol, to the inner reality that is repre- 
sented by it, we are to conceive of God, 
the central spirit, as having the same 
po.er over all interior substances, that 
fire has over exterior. And we need, in 
order to complete our idea of a universe 
that is to be organized, refined, and pu- 
rified, and the worthless parts destroyed, 
to have this conception of two kinds of 
fire. Another element is required be- 
sides literal fire, that shall have all the 
force in regard to the inner world, that 
fire has in the outer world. There isa vast 
inner region in which weare sure that 
evil has place ; and it is exceedingly de- 
sirable that we should be able to trust in 
the existence of an element that can do 
in that world, what fire can do in this, 
a power that can destroy, purify, refine, 
and organize. 

We are led to inquire then whether 
the Bible dues not tatk of two kinds of 
fire—not whether it does not talk of spir- 
itual things under the figure of fire ; but 
does it not speak of a spiritual force that 
is as really an operative element as fire 
itself, and which in fact is the inner re- 
ality, of which fire is only the outward 
exponent and body or garment ? It has 
elsewhere been shown in an examination 
of the passage, ‘ Except a man be born 
of water and of the Spirit he cannot enter 
the kingdom of God’—that the word wa- 
fer is used directly to signify a spiritual 
substance corresponding in its effect upon 
the spiritual being and organizatiop with 
the effect of water on visible and material 
ihings. (See Berean—article, Twotold 
Nature of the Second Birth.) Analogy 
leads to the inference, that in the New 
Testament, the subject of fire is treated 
in the same way; that is, as there is 
spiritual air and spiritual water, so there 
is spiritual fire. 

It is natural at once to raise the hy- 
pothesis from this, that there is a pro- 
vression in God’s dispensation of the 
Spirit, corresponding to these three sub- 
That in the approach of God to 








stances, 


Its leading functions are | us, and of us to God, there may be these 


three forms of the Spirit, one form pre- 
paring us, by natural gradation, for ano- 
ther, cach bringing us into a receptivity 
for the other, until we come to a perfcet 
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access to God. That in the outermost 
circle of access to God, his Spirit is mani- 
fested as water, revealing itself in instruc- 
tion, exhortation, and outward purifica- 
tion. In that form he was present to 
the Jews in the Mosaic dispensation to a 
greater or less extent ; and when it is 
said in the gospel, that ‘ the Holy Ghost 
{pneuma} was not yet given, because that 
Jesus was not yet glorified,’ it is not to 
be understood that God had not een 
working on the world by spiritual influ- 
ences, but only that the second and more 
intense form of his Spirit as air, or vital- 
ity, was not yet given. Christ, speaking 
to his disciples of the Holy Spirit, said, 
* He dwelleth with you and shall be in 
you. Thus, though they were in the 
way of using the term ‘ Holy Ghost,’ ane 
speaking of it as though it was with 
them, yet in another sense it wag not yet 
given, i. e., it was not given in its interi- 
or, quickening power, as it was after 
Christ’s atonement. 

Now, admitting these two stages of 
progress in the application of the Spirit, 
first that of exhortation and purification, 
and then the breath of eternal life, it 
must also be admitted, that there is still 
another stage beyond, and that in the 
full development of experience we proceed 
onward through the dispensation of in- 
struction and heart-quickening, to the 
dispensation of fire. As the Jewish dis- 
pensation, under the law, and the train- 
ing of the disciples before the atonement, 
ended in a change of heart and inward 
quickening in the apostolic age, so that 
ended in the dispensation of the judg- 
ment. They proceeded from water to 
air, and from air to fire. (This idea ac- 
cords with our theory of the succession of 
ministeries—first the Jewish dispensa- 
tion, ‘ordained by angels ;’ then the 
dispensation of spirit by Christ ; then 
thirdly, the dispensation of fire, com- 
mencing with the churches being caught 
up from the world into the Father’s pres- 
ence. 

In the first announcement of Christ’s 
functions by John the Baptist, he said, 
‘I indeed baptize you with water unto re- 
pentance, but he that cometh after me is 
mightier than I; he shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost, (pneuma, air or 
wind,) and with fire.” We cannot avoid 
connecting this statement with the theory 
we have propounded about water. While 
John baptized with literal water in Jor- 
dan, it was but the type of his deeper 
office ; it is evident that he was perform- 
ing the function of water in a spiritual 
sense. His instructions were of a nature 
to wash away filthiness and idolatry, and 
though many of those who came to him 
came simply to be baptized in Jordan, 
yet to those who had a better understand- 
ing of the thing it was a dispensation of 
the water of the Spirit. ‘I indeed bap- 
tize you with water, but he (Clirist) shail 
baptize you with the holy pnewma (wind) 
and with fire ; whose fan is in his hand, 
and he will thoroughly purge his floor, 
and gather his wheat into the garner; 
but he will burn up the chaff with un- 
quenchable fire.’ There is brought to 
view the judgment. First we have John 
the Baptist’s dispensation, or the dispen- 
sation of water, extending to the atone- 
ment, and as far beyond that as to where 
the primary sort of instruction ends.— 
Then comes the vital breath or wind, 
when Paul developed the mystery of the 
atonement, which in its secondary action 
operates to separate the righteous from 
the wicked ; and finally at the Second 
Coming the fire ; and the fire is to the 
wind as the wind is to the water. It is 
a nearer presence of tle same energy. 

Taking for our center point the doc- 
trine of Paul that ‘ our God is a consum- 
ing fire,’ and believing that Christ is the 
Son and exponent of God, and is under- 
taking to reconcile man to God, and 
bring man through all the processes of 
approach to God, it belongs to him to 
provide the baptism, first of water, after 
that the baptism of the holy wind, and 


then of fire. He is the dispenser of fire, 
as well as of the Holy Spirit and water. 

We will refer to one passage in which 
the word fire is connected with Christ’s 
operations, and bearing in mind our pre- 
vious analysis of the functions of fire, see 
how it interprets itself. ‘Iam come to 
send jive on the earth ; and what will I 
if it be already kindled ?....The father 
shall be divided against the son, and the 
son against the father; the mother 
against the daughter, and the daughter 
against the mother ; the mother-in-law 
against her daughter in law, and the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in- 
law.’ Here fire comes to view in its 
function of dissolution—separation of 
spirits—introducing enmity and disper- 
sion into the closest organization of hu- 
man society. Christ himself explains 
the operation of this fire that he came to 
send on earth, and shows that it is not 
an element that burns the material world, 
but an element that separates spirits, so 
that uhose who were closely connected 
became foreigners, enemies and aliens ; 
and this division is produced not by any- 
thing hostile or disorganizing in Christ’s 
spirit, but by virtue of its organizing 
tendency. He takes possession of certain 
spirits, and ar. affinity arises between his 
spirit and them, such as there is between 
oxygen and the particles in combustible 
substances, and they adhere to him with 
such force as to dissolve all previous con- 
n2ctions. The quarrel is not the direct 
effect of his spirit, but the incidental ef- 
fect of a closer combination which the 
fire of his spirit has brought them into, 
It is the dissolution of a perishable or- 
ganization taking place necessarily in the 
act of forming an eternal organization.— 
There is one form in which fire is cast on 
the earth, it is the form of judgment. In 
this fire Christ does not proceed to destroy 
the opposing party, but simply predicts 
division and enmity as the consequense 
of the operation of his Spirit. It is only 
a separating process, and does pot proceed 
to the burning up of the chaff. 


It is edifying and comfortable to know 
that a consuming fire as well as life and 
water is in God, for we perceive after we 
have been washed a great deal, and have 
heen much quickened with the truth and 
life of Christ’s cross, that still the pow- 
ers of disease and darkness hold on to us, 
and seem to have a terrible tenacity and 
pertinacity of oppressive power. We can 
feel that we really need an element that 
hus the power of fire to dissolve the spir- 
itual combinations that are opposed to 
God, that are not admissable into the 
heavenly kingdom, and we may rely upon 
it there is such a power. We find princi- 
palities and envelopments that are seem- 
ingly too strong for us. But there is a 
fire that can take them all to pieces, and 
let us out of them. ‘ The word of God is 
quick and powerful, sharper than a _ two- 
edged sword, piercing to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit, and of the 
joints and marrow, and is a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart ; 
----all things are naked and open to the 
eyes of him with whom we have to do,’ 
Here we find in another form of language 
the eternal and irresistible power of dis- 
solution that there is in the spirit of 
God, and it is precisely that intense ac- 
tion of God, that is necessary to set us 
free from those things that persecute and 
distress us. While the action of water 
and of the Spirit in the first two forms 
of influence, is to give us hope, and ena- 
ble us to struggle, yet it is by the action 
of fire that we must be brought to final 
deliverance.—Home-Talk. 





——There are wonders of God upon the earth in 
yet unbroken loveliness; things which the eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, lavished in the very 
| profusion of unbounded power in the exhaustless 
abundance and wealth of Omnipotence. There are 
floods of sunshine flung over the broad sweep of un- 
trodden deserts; gorgeous foliage and eternal bloom, 
clothing the wilderness of virgin woods. There are 
rivers that wander over voiceless regions ; there are 
beautiful but unnoticed shores, washed only by the 








ocean wave, cheered only by the music of the storm. 
There are spots of Paradise, lovely in their solitude, 
which the day beams and the moonlight alone look 
upon. There are unprofaned cataracts by which 

Nature in her deep retreats, hymns forever her an- 
thems of lonely praise. And so it is with the eoop 
MAN’S SOUL: it has glory in its secret places; it has 
joy in its hidden depths; it has light where no man 
intrudes ; it has peace which passeth understanding 
and passeth utterance; it has majesty and bliss 
where only its own thought with the spirit of its 
God reposes.—H. Giles. 

——Women that are the least bashful are not un- 
frequently the most modes:; and we are never more 
deceived than when we would infer a laxity of prin- 
ciple from that freedom of demeanor which often 
arises from a total ignorance of vice.-—Colton. 
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Labor ameans of Fellowship. 





In atrue condition of society, where labor is el- 
evated from being an inheritance of grinding, mo- 
notonous, unceasing effort, to a matter of sport 
and noble purpose, our daily avocations may be 
a means of love and fellowship. The mere mate- 
rial aspect of work—the muscular action, the fi- 
nancial or other outlook which it may have—may 
be subordinated to higher uses and relieved by be- 
coming a minister to spiritual action of beautiful 
worth. Communism aggregates aud compacts 
hfe; it brings men and women near together not 
only outwardly but inwardly. And fellowship is 
a law of true Communism—the mingling of life 
with life, heart touching heart, and vibrating 
with magnetic fire. Now work may be madea 
servant to these uses. When individuals come in 
contact with each other to perform a given job 
they have an opportunity to increase acquaint- 
ance—opportunity of conversation, spiritual com- 
munion and the interflow of life. The noble pur- 
poses, the earnest life, the loving spirit which 
dwells in one, may be distributed, and drank ir 
by others, and the germs of spiritual growth be 
thus stimulated and nourished. ‘All true work’ 
says Carlyle ‘is worship’. All true work may 
thus be elevated into worship. The anvil’s clang, 
the hammer’s beat, the thousand sounds of effort, 
may become so many evidences of hearts beating 
in unity and love, which is the truest worship. 
—T. L. P. 


The Amoor Country. 

Mr. Collins, the United States Commercial 
Agent for Amoor River, and whuse interesting 
reports concerning the commerce and resources 
of that region will be recollected, is now in 
Washington, and is about to return to his post. 
He willgo by way of St. Petersburg, and thence 
through Siberia to the mouth of the Amoor. Mr. 
Collins is, in fact, the projector and author of 
the great enterprise for establishing continuous 
telegraphic communicaton between Russia and 
the United States. He was the prime mover of 
the gigantic telegraphic enterprise through Sibe- 
ria to tae mouth of the Amoor. ‘This line of tele- 
graph is now completed as far as Novogorod. 
The distance thence to the mouth of the Amoor, 
and by way of Behring’s Straits and Russian and 
British America, to San Francisco, is about five 
thousand miles. Mr. Collins expects to complete 
arrangements whereby this line of telegraph will 
soon be made, with the aid of private cuterprise 
and Government securities.— Zribune. 





It appears also from the statements of Mr. Col- 
lins that American commerce at the Amoor is 
steadily increasing, several ships having sailed 
from the United States to participate this year in 
its rich trade. They have taken out assorted 
cargoes of merchandise, including cotton goods, 
wines, liquors, ship stores and chandlerry, all 
kinds of hard ware, machinery, steam engines, &c. 
There are now on the waters of the Amoor five 
steamers, built in this country. A Russian offi- 
cer, Capt. Davendoff, at present in New York, is 
superintending the construction of steam en- 
gines and machinery to be placed in gun boats, 
to be constructed on the Amoor, which is naviga- 
ble for steamboats at least 2,500 miles. The cli- 
mate of the Amoor country is similar to that of 
North-west Canada, and the agricultural produc- 
tions about the same. ‘The principal value of the 
country, as yet developed, is for its furs and min- 
erals; but when steam navigation shall be fully 
established. the trade will be increased by other 
productions, and Siberia and Tartary will add 
their commercial contributions. From Moscow 
to the head of the Amoor, a distance of 4,000 





ges. The Ukase of the Emperor permits Siberian 
exiles to emigrate to the Amoor country and set- 
tle there. 








Our Exchanges. 

We return our acknowledgments to our numer. 
ous exchanges for their continued favors. Be- 
sides the Tribune and Evening Post which fur- 
nish a daily and semi-weekly view of the movement 
of the great world around us, the Century, Life 
Illustrated, Home Journal, Independent, Scien- 
tific American, Country Gentleman, and All the 
Year Round, come weekly with their usual 
freight of information and entertainment. Among 
the monthlies which we especially appreciate, are 
the Illinois Teacher, Horticulturist, Cincinnatus, 
Gardener’s Monthly, Phrenological and Water. 
Cure Journals, and Letter Box. These, with 
many others, furnish us with a large amount of 
reading matter, and have their place on our par- 
lor table. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 











From Europe. 
THE GREAT EASTERN AT SEA. 

The topic of general interest with the English 
public, lately, in which Americans too now feel 
warmly interested—has been the movement of the 
mammoth steamship, the Great Eastern, down the 
Thames, and at sea alung the English coast, pre- 
paratory to her voyage across the Atlantic. She 
left her moorings in the Thames, at Deptford, on 
Wednesday Sept. 7th, accompanied by four pow- 
erful tugs, and as she moved down the river mul- 
titudes of people from the country along the 
Thames gathered in immense crowds at all the 
principal points, and cheered her with the great. 
est enthusiasm. Her action in the water, although 
not under favorable circumstances for speed, was 
such as to set at rest all doubts of her success. 
She is pronounced the fastest vessel in the world 
beyond comparison. 

LATEST.— EXPLOSION ON THE GREAT EASTERN. 


On the afternoon of the 9th, when the Great 
Eastern was off Hastings, a feed-pipe casing in the 
forward funnel exploded with terrific force, tear- 
ing to pieces the grand saloon and lower deck 
cabins, through which the funnel passed, and oth- 
erwise doing great damage to the internal fittings. 
Five firemen were killed, or so injured that 
they died shortly after, and one was lost over- 
board. Six others were injured, two or three of 
whom were ina precarious condition. The nv- 
merous guests on board had only quitted the 
grand saloon, through which the funnel passed 
and in which they had been dining, a few mo. 
ments before the explosion took place. But for 
this, the consequences would have been much 
more fatal. The frame of the vessel, it is said, 
sustained no injury whatever, the explosion havy- 
ing made so little difference in her movements 
that the engines were never once stopped till 
she reached Portland, in the English channel, 
where she was at last dates. Measures were be- 
ing taken to repair the damage forthwith, and it 
was thought that little if any delay would take 
place in the departure of the ship on her trans 
atlantic vuyage. 

The London representative of the Suez Canal 
scheme had issued a pamphlet, in which he as. 
serts that the Company having commenced op- 
erations, is determined to continue them in spite 
of all opposition. 

The meetings of the Zurich Conference are sus- 
pended for the present, to await a new meeting of 
the French and Austrian Emperors. 

From China. 

A battle, disastrous in its results to the British 
squadron on the Chinese coast, took place at the 
mouth of the Peiho river, below Pekin, on the 25th 
of June. The English and French Plenipotentia- 
ries having arrived off the Peiho on the 17th, 
found that the fortification had been rebuilt, and 
the entrance to the river barred with booms and 
stakes. On the 20th, no notice having been ta- 
ken by the Celestial Government of the announce- 
ment of their arrival, they joined the squadron.— 
This, on the 25th, attempted to torce a passage 
up the river to the capital, when, suddenly, bat- 
teries which had been masked were uncovered, 
and a deadly fire was upened upon the squadron. 
The fire was returned with spirit ; but after a se- 
vere action the force retired, with a luss of three 
gunboats, and 464 killed and wounded. Among 
the killed were seven officers, and among the 
wounded, seventeen—Admiral Hope among the 
latter. The French force consisted of only sixty, 
of whom fourteen were killed and wounded. This 
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the Chinese will probably lead to another war.— 
The American Embassador is said to have been 
peacefully admitted at Pekin; and this provokes 
angry remarks from the London Times. 

From Hayti. 

The Government of Hayti, through its Secretary 
of State, has lately published an appeal, or ad- 
dress, to the colored people of the United States, 
offering to those who are disposed, encouraging 
inducements to emigrate to Hayti. They are 
offered a welcome by Haytian society, protection 
by its Government, and the privilege of becoming 
citizens after a year’s residence, with the enjoy- 
ment of all the civil and political rights. They 
are promised perfect freedom in religious mat- 
ters, and the Haytian Government, it is stated, 
are so arranging matters as to offer to each emi- 
grant on his arrival, either on private property or 
on Government works, plenty of remuneratiye 
labor. 

By a late arrival from Port-au-Prince, bringing 
Haytian dates to Sept. 5th, news is received that 
the daughter of President Geffrard was shot dead, 
while sitting in her father’s chair, from the palace 
gardens, on the evening of the 3d. There was 
great excitement in consequence. 


— —— 


Facts and Topics. 





...-There was a serious riot at Manchester 
New Hampshire, on Wednesday evening the 14th 
inst., on the occasion of a fireman's muster. It 
grew out of a difficulty between the firemen and 
a number of gamblers. The buildings occupied 
by the gamblers, and some other buildings, were 
partially demolished, and other property de- 
stroyed. Several persons were injured during 
the riot, but none fatally. 

...-The Astor Libray, New York has recently 
been enlarged to double the original size, and has 
received an addition of over 250,000 valuable 
works, selected with the utmost care by Dr. 
Cogswell, the librarian. 

...-The Messrs. Hoe, of New York, have 
manufactured and shipped one of their six-cylin- 
der presses for the Sidney Herald, Australia. 


...-A new discovery has been made, by means 
of which photographs can be produced on porce- 
lain vases, cups, and any utensils of that ware, 
regardless of the irregularity of surface. The 
merits of the discovery can not be over-magnified 
in opening a new channel for decorative art, as 
every species of landscape, vignette, armorial bear- 
ing, etc., can be reproduced ad libitum, and at 
a very trivial charge, superseding, as it does, the 
employment of manual labor for artistic purposes: 
We had almost believed that the photographic art 
had been exhausted, but this invention has given 
a fresh impulse to it, from intrinsic beauty and 
worth, as well as from the imperishable quality 
of the photography, which can not be removed 
without destruction of the porcelain ware. Spec- 
imens can be seen at the rooms of the American 
Porcelain Photographic Company, No. 781 Broad- 
way.— Life Illustrated. 

...-At the Republican State Convention held 
at Fitchburg, Mass., on the 20th inst., Gov. 
Banks was nominated, without opposition, for re- 
election to the office he now holds. 


..--Prof. Geo. Bush, noted as a Biblical critic, 
Swedenborgian clergyman, and author, died at 
Rochester on the 19th inst. The Tribune gives 
the following condensed account of his life, which 
may interest many of our readers: 


« Prof. Bush was a man of marked character, 
and as distinctly marked personal appearance. 
He graduated at Dartmouth 1818, was ordained 
in the Presbyterian Church, and was for four 
years a missionary iv Indiana. Having an espec- 
ial taste for Biblical studies, he soon became cele- 
brated, and in 1831 was elected Professor of He- 
brew and Oriental literature in the University of 
New-York. The next year he published a life of 
Mohammed, and the year following a treatise on 
the Millennium, in which he argued that the Mil- 
lennial was the period in which Christianity tri- 
umphed over Roman Paganism. About the same 
time he compiled from tourists, archmologists, 
and commentators, a volume of ‘Scriptural Illus- 
trations,’ published in 1835 a Hebrew grammar, 
and in 1840 begun the issue of a series of learned 
and ingenious commentaries on the Old Testament. 
He edited, in 1844, the * Hierophant,’ a monthly 
magazine, in which appeared striking articles 
from his pen on the nature of the prophetic sym- 
bols. In the same year he published his ‘ Anas- 
tasis,’ in which he opposed that view of the res- 
urrection which implies a physical reconstruction 
of the body. This work attracted much atten- 
tion, and he answered the many attacks which 
were made upon it in a treatise entitled the ‘ Res- 
arrection of Christ.’ In 1845, he connected him- 
self with the Swedenborgian Church, transla- 
ted from the Latin the diary of Swedenborg and 
has, since that time, in numerous addresses and 
short treatises, and as editor of the ‘ New Church 
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Repository,’ labored to develop and maintain the | 25, the welkin rung with shouts.——Look at the 
principles of that philosopher. In 1847, he pub-| fingers all around, how they are tipped with but- 


lished a work on the higher phenomena of Mes- 
merism, which he deems a confirmation of the 
truths of Swedenborg’s revelations. Personally, 
Prof. Bush was distinguished for his simple man- 
ners and the geniality and kindness of his dispo- 
sition.” 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday, Sept. 28. 


The ‘ Horse Barn’ criticism Tuesday Evening, 
introduced a criticism of the slang vocabulary 
which obtains in livery stables and among team- 
sters as a class, and Thursday and Friday Even- 
ings were devoted to the subject of the tongue.— 
We consider anything like profanity perfectly in- 
excusable in our Community ; but wicked oaths 
and imprecations have a thousand cousins which 
claim some indulgence, low vulgar by-words that 
catch in the mouth of boys with astonishing facih- 
ty. It was thought our standard of language had 
been corrupted by some bad examples, and that 
it needed elevation. We cannot bave a better 
ambition as a Community, than to be known as a 
people that bridle their tongue. Let us have a 
high standard, a nice sense of what is proper in 
language. Let us subscribe to the apostle’s test, 
‘Ifany man bridleth not his tongue, that man’s 
religion is vain..——Wednesday and Sunday 
evenings, we had as usual, Berean reading. Sat- 
urday evening, Greeley’s description of his visit to 
the Yosemite valley. Think of a gorge a mile 
deep! Mr. Greeley was afraid to look over the 
brink, but he describes his sensations in the val- 
ley on looking up its perpendicular wall of naked 
granite 4000 feet high! He says he knows of no 
wonder of nature on earth, surpassing the Yose- 
mite. “Just dream yourself for one hour,” says 
he, “in a chasm nearly ten miles long, with egress 
for birds and water out at either extremity, and 
none elsewhere save at three points, up the face 
of precipices from 3,000 to 4,000 teet high, the 
chasm scarcely more than a mile wide at any point, 
and tapering to a mere gorge or canon at either 
end, with walls of mainly naked and perpendicu- 
lar white granite from 3,000 to 5,000 feet high, 
so that looking up at the sky from it is like look- 
ing out of an unfathomable profound—and you 
will have some conception of the Yosemite.” <A 
friend thinks he should like to keep a hotel in 
that valley for the next twenty years.—— Monday 
evening, report from a returned traveller. He 
visited some of the cities and manufacturing 
towns in New England, and he praises Yankee 
thoroughness, the genuine material and finished 
workmanship he saw in the Massachusetts and 
Connecticut manufactories. He described wire- 
making in Worcester, &c. Tuesday evening, 
another ‘great story,’ from Mr. Greeley about 
the mammoth trees in California. Sinbad the 
sailor is outdone now; and yet we believe Mr. 
Greeley most implicitly. We should believe 
him if he said he saw a live sea-serpent.— 
He tells of trees which he doubts not were of 
substantial size when Solomon laid the founda- 
tion of the temple—which possibly indeed belong- 
ed to a geologic period before man’s creation, co- 
temporar‘es of the giant-ferns fossilized in coal— 
trees one hundred feet in circumference at the 
hight of six feet from the base, and three hundred 
feet high! These California discoveries make the 
world seem new. We need not go to the moon 
for wonders while we are so ignorant of the won- 
ders on our own planet. 

Matters of trifling mention.—The gardeners 
are visiting neighboring Fairs, with specimens of 
fruit. Now is the time for the juicy pear. If 
any fruit has crowned cultivation it is the pear.— 
Celestial attainments have been made in its culture 
if we may believe what a frend just said to us, as 
a‘ Flemish Beauty’ was dissolving in his mouth: 
‘It is too good’ said he, ‘ for terrestial beings.’— 
‘It is nicer than a peach,’ said another who stood 
by. The peach has long been the synonym of 
all that is rare and delicious in fruit, but the pear 
and plum and grape, and perhaps other fruits, are 
rivaling it under modern culture. For recrea- 
tion, base-ball and butternutting (not to gather, 
but to crack and cat under the tree,) are most in 
vogue justnow. There wasa game of base-ball Sa- 
turday afternoon between the same parties whose 
scores stood so unequally, Saturday week. The 
palm of excellence was contested much more 
sharply this time than before, the seniors getting 
fairly roused. So well did they invoke their la- 
tent forces, that at the ciose of the game no one 
but the scorer knew how it stood, and the an- 
nouncement was rather a surprize to the ‘ boys’ 
who were prepared to hear they had been ‘whipped.’ 
When it appeared that they stood 26 to the others 








ternut brown! Here and there a man or boy can 
show half a palm of the same color, and so attest 
his gallantry ; he has performed the cracking for 
a rural party. Butternuts abound this year. 
Mushrooms are unusually plenty too, and hunting 
them affords another pretext for pleasant ram- 
bles, Jacob might have set a dish of fried mush- 
rooms before his father, for the savory meat which 
he loved, with some chance of deceiving him, we 
think.——T he frame of the addition to the house, 
was raised yesterday. The battening and boards 
are scaled off from the side of the house to which 
the addition joins, and an accidental punch of an 
iron bar through the wall of the parlor is an earnest 
of further destruction. ‘Adam Bede’ draws a 
very fulland interested hearing. It is heard how- 
ever these evenings with a kind of willing torture 
we judge, by the tears which drop, and the ex- 
clamations of distress which burst from the more 
sympathetic as the reader st»ps. Arrived, F. 
M. L. Mrs. P. and F. J. W. from Putney, C. 
H. and M. L. from Wallingford, and E. W. from 
Newark. 





I will Rejoice. 





Dark may be the night, 
Rude the chilling blast ; 
No stars shed their light, 
And the rain fall fast : 
I will rejoice. 
Long may my journey be, 
Friends may faithless prove ; 
Foes turn back on me, 
Giving hate for love : 
I will rejoice. 
In my silent heart, 
Calleth the True One— 
Arise! do well thy part ; 
Arise, go bravely on !-- 
I will rejoice. 
All that he hath promised 
I shall surely find ; 
He will ne’er depart, 
Nor leave me behind : 
I will rejoice. 
All his wealth of love 
Beameth on my sou}, 
Bright as the sun, above 
The dark tempest’s roll : 
I will rejoice. 
When I’ve fought the fight, 
That he leads me to; 
When I’ve done with might, 
All that I can do: 
I will rejoice. 
Waiting the conq’ring one 
At the city’s portal, 
There is a glorious crown, 
And a life immortal : 
I will rejoice. 
£. Be Pe 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
St. Paul and the Upper Mississippi--Falls of 
St. Anthony, Minnehaha, &c. 

Steamer Itasca, Mississippi River, Sept. 21, °59. 

Dear Bro. P——:—I was a little surprised 
to find St. Paul so large and enterprising a place, 
having made a large discount from the statements 
I had heard of its size and importance. The cit- 
izens claim 15,000 inhabitants, and I should judge 
there are somewhere from 12,000 to 15,000 pecple 
there. It extends over cunsiderable ground 
along the north bank of the river and back on the 
bluff, and shows finely as you approach it from 
the south on the river. It has several fine build- 
ings, for a young place, among which the Fuller 
House and the Roman Catholic Cathedral are con- 
spicuous.. The State House, though large and 
showy, is not remarkable, as it is built of brick. 


There is one peculiarity in the situation cf St. 
Paul, that is worth mentioning; and that is this: 
it lies mainly upon a ledge of excellent lime- 
stone somewhere from a dozen to twenty feet in 
thickness, below which is a stratum of very soft 
sand rock, capable of being picked up almost as 
easily as blue clay. In building all you have to do 
is to dig your cellar, and you find stone enough 
and more than enough for the walls of your house 
and to make the lime for mortar; and then to 
to drain the cellar, you have to sink a shaft to 
the sand rock and work you way out through 
that under the ledge to the edge of the bluff. or 
to some sewer that has already been opened. In 
some instances the seams are so perpendicular 
and regular as to serve for walls without the aid of 
the mason. You will readily see that the peculi- 
arity must be of great advantage to the citizens, 
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St. Paul, I think, is destined to become a place 
of great importance, as it is at the head of naviga” 
tion on the Mississippi, and the natural center 
of what must be eventually a rich and populous 
region. Besides, from its connections, it must 


|always be the outlet of a considerable portion of 


the trade of the Red River country, in furs and 
other productions. In fact the trade of the city 
with that section is already large. 

Minneapolis, and St. Anthony are beautiful and 
thriving villages, or cities, as they call them here. 
situated on opposite sides of the river at the Falls 
of St. Anthony, eight or nine miles above St. 
Paul, and must in time become large manufactur- 
ing towns if the Falls do not disappear. You 
may laugh at that idea; but if what [ have been 
told is correct, there is some ground for such ap- 
prehensions. The soft sand-rock stratum, that I 
have hertofore mentioned underlies the lime 
ledge that forms the fall, and the constant action 
of the water upon this wears it away so that 
large masses of the rock break off from time to 
time and change the character of the Falls entire- 
ly. Last spring, during the freshet about one 
hundred and fifty feet in depth of the rock on the 
west Fall, (the Falls are divided by an island you 
should understand,) gave way, much of it lying 
now in fragments just below the falls, and great- 
ly injuring their appearance. J only mention 
this as a specimen of what is going on all the 
time, though more gradually. It is said that the 
ledge runs out a few hundred feet above the falls. 
the sand rock making its appearance in the bed of 
the river, and this statement seems to be con- 
firmed by the fact that the Falls become less in 
hight as the rock breaksaway. If this be true, and 
the wearing process continues as it must inevita- 
bly do, it will not be many years before the 
ledge will be broken through; and then the river 
will soon find its level through the soft sand-rock. 


The Falls of the Minnehaha, a small stream 
that empties into the Mississippi about five miles 
below Minneapolis, attract much attention, per- 
haps more than the Falls of St. Anthony. The 
hight of the latter is not more than fifteen or 
twenty feet, while that of the former is sixty 
feet. The principal beauty of the Minnehaha, 
however, is in its form, and the clear sparkling 
character of the water. The stream is not more 
than twenty or twenty-five feet wide, but it goes 
dashing along, at a great rate, and finally plunges 
off in one bound into the romantic chasm below, 
forming one of the most beautiful cascades in the 
world. 

The scenery of the Upper Mississippi is very 
pleasant, but not very remarkable; thougii there 
are some views that are beatuful, equal to many 
on the Hudson, if they were only ornamented by 
fine residences and villas. The bluffs are higher 
and bolder and there is less bottom land than 1 
had expected, and in this respect it is very different 
from the Lower Mississippi. 


Yours truly, A. W. C, 


P. S. I will correct a statement in my last in 
reference to Fawkes getting the premium for the 
Steam Plow at the Illinois State Fair. I learned 
afterward that the Society had further considered 
the matter and decided nuf to award him the pre- 
mium. This last decision gave general dissatis- 
faction inasmuch as they had acknowledged that 
Fawkes had complied with the conditions neces- 
sary to entitle him to the premium. 





Table-Talk by J.H. N. No. 28. 


THINGS CLEAN AND UNCLEAN. 

‘ Gtive alms of such things as ye have ; 
and, behold, all things are clean unto you.’ 
(Luke 11: 41.) At the time Christ ut- 
tered this saying, he was under severe 
criticism from the Pharisees, for not at- 
tending to their ascetic and ceremonial 
rules, in regard to things clean and un- 
clean. The passage with its context 
stands thus: ‘As he spake, a certain 
Pharisee besought him to dine with him ; 
and he went in, and sat down to meat. 
And when the Pharisee saw it, he. mar- 
veled that he had not first washed before 
dinner. And the Lord said unto him, 
now do ye Pharisees make clean the out- 
side of the cup and the platter ; but your 
inward part is full of ravening and wick- 
edness. Ye fools, did not he that made 
that which is without, make that which 
is within also? Br rather give alms of 
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such things as ye have ; and behold, all 
things are clean unto you. The princi- 
ple involved in this passage is the same 
as the one expressed by Paul, when he 
says, ‘ Neither circumcision availeth any 
thing, nor uncircumcision: but faith 
which worketh by love.’ (Gal. 5:6.) And 
the idea in both passages seems to be 
this: ‘ Fulfill the law of love—let your 
heart out towards God’s great family—- 
give vent to the spirit of Christ within, 
and cultivate the spirit of generosity. 
By so doing, you become entirely differ- 
ent beings from what you were as mere 
isolated individuals, creening around in a 
half-dead state: and you can now do 
things that vou could not before. What 
was before poisonous to you, has become 
harmless. You were dead ; you are now 
_ ‘alive unto God.’’ 

If we deal generously with the universe, 
it will deal generously with us. The way 
to obtuin reconciliation and peace with 
all nature, is to have a free and liberal 
heart—a heart large enough to deal with 
all things as belonging to God, and to 
understand that we are joint owners with 
all mankind—that all men are our broth- 
ers. If we eat and drink in this whole- 
souled way, ‘all things will be clean 
unto us.’ 

This is true Bible philosophy : and it 
demonstrates that a social heart is im- 
mensely stronger than an isolated and 
selfish one—that it isable to deal safely 
with creation—which cannot be said of 
the heart that has not been socialized. 
It is true that even with the amount and 
kind of sociality that the world generally 
affords, the largest-hearted man, the one 
who is most in communication with his 
fellows, is in every sense the strongest man. 
And this distinction must be still more 
manifest in the case of a man who takes 
God and the family of heaven into his 
tellowship. 

In the phenomena of the day of Pen- 
tecost, there was a practical demonstra- 
tion of this principle. The disciples then 
sold their possessions and goods, and 
parted them to all men, as every man 
had need. ‘ The multitude of them that 
believed were of one heart and one mind : 
neither said any of them that ought 
of the things which he possessed was his 
own : but they had all things common.’ 
This manifestation tells us what Christ 
meant when he said, ‘ Give alms of such 
things as ye have ; and, behold, all things 
are clean unto you.’ It was also shown 
in his direction to the young man who 
came and asked what he should do that 
he might inherit eternal life: ‘ Sell all 
that thou hast,’ said Christ, ‘and give 
to the poor.” That is, ‘Quit your own- 
ership—stop saying, This is mine ; and 
realize your solidarity with all mankind.’ 
This thing was done on the day of Pen- 
tecost ; the hearts of the disciples flowed 
out in brotherly love and interest to all ; 
they were in the true alms-giving spirit— 
They acted like social beings—as mem- 
bers of Christ, and of the great family 
of heaven. And the result which he con- 
nected with alms-giving followed. It is 
said, ‘ They ate their meat with gladness 
and singleness of heart, praising God, and 
having favor with all the people.’ 

If we follow on the experience of the 
Primitive Church, we shall shortly disco- 
ver one of the most interesting manifesta- 
tions that is to be found in its whole his- 














all rules about clean and unclean things. 
On the day of Pentecost the disciples at- 
tained the true alms-giving state. Still 
they had not the power and skill to free 
themselves from the habits and preju- 
dices of education, so as tu see the new 
relation, which they had come into with 
all matter. To effect this, God sent a 
special vision to Peter; ‘and he saw 
heaven opened, and a certain vessel de- 
scending unto him, as it had been a great 
sheet knit at the four corners, and let 
down to the earth: wherein were all 
manner of four-footed beasts of the 
earth, and wild beasts, and creeping 
things, and fowls of the air. And there 
came a voice to him, Rise, Peter; kill, 
and eat. But Peter said, Not so, Lord ; 
for I have never eaten anything that is 
common or unclean, And the voice 
spake unto him again the second time, 
What God hath cleansed, that call not 
thceu common. This was done thrice: 
and the vessel was received up again 
into heaven.” (Acts 10: 11—16.)-- 
From this time, the distinctions of clean 
and unclean, which had been a partition 
between the Jews and the Gentiles, were 
removed ; and believers had not only 
liberty to eat things which were forbid- 
den under the law, but to spiritually re- 
ceive the Gentiles as their brethren, and 
to consort with them. This was the 
proper sequel to the outgushing of the 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost, which 
reconciled man to God and to his broth- 
er. The breaking up of isolation, and 
the establishment of the community 
spirit, naturally and legitimately author- 
ized the abolishment of Jewish doctrines 
and traditions concerning eating and 
drinking, and consorting with the Gen- 
tiles. The idea of holiness was then 
transferred from outward things to the 
heart, where it belongs. Believers were 
then convinced, both theoretically and 
practically, that holiness consists in a 
right state of the heart. After this, 
Paul came preaching, ‘I am persuaded 
that there is nothing unclean of itself ; 
but to him that esteemeth anything to 
be unclean, to him it is unclean.’ All 
things are unclean to him whose soul is 
contracted. All things are clean to those 
who have large hearts—hearts that can 
enter into fellowship with heaven, and 
with all mankind. 





The Cafetal and the Ingenio. 





The following interesting description of the 
coffee plantation as it was formerly in Cuba, and 
of the sugar plantation by which it has more re- 
cently been displaced ; also of the sugar manu- 
facture, with allusions to the social condition of 
the island, &c., is taken from a late book entitled 
‘To Cuba and Back,’ by Richard H. Dana Esq. : 

The change from coffee plantations to sugar 
plantations,—trom the cafetal to the ingenio, 
has seriously affected the social, as it has the 
economic condition of Cuba. 

Coffee must grow under shade. Conse- 
quently the coffee estate was, in the first place, 
a plantation of trees, and by the hundred 
acres. Economy and taste led the planters, 
who were chiefly the French refugees from St. 
Domingo, to select fruit-trecs, and trees valu- 
able for their wood, as well as pleasing for 
their beauty and shade. Under these pianta- 
tions of trees, grew the coffee plant, an ever- 
green, and almost an ever-flowering plant, 
with berries of changing hues, and, twice a 
year, brought its fruit to maturity. That the 
coffee might be tended and gathered, avenues 
wide enough for wagons must be carried 
through the plantations, at frequent intervals. 
The plantation was, therefore, laid out like a 
garden, with avenues and foot-paths, all under 
the shade of the finest trees, and the spaces 
between the avenues were groves of fruit-trees 
and shade-trees, under which grew, trimmed 
down to the hight of five or six feet, the 
coffee plaut. The labor of the plantation was 
in tending, picking, drying, and shelling the 
coffee, and gathering the fresh fruits of trees 
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and sweetmeats, and in raising vegetables and 
poultry, and rearing sheep and horned cattle 
and horses. It was a beautiful and simple 
horticulture, on a very large scale. Time was 
pee to perfect this garden—the Cubans 
call it paradise—of a cafetal; but when ma- 
tured, it was a cherished home. It required 
and admitted of no extraordinary mechanical 
power, or of the application of steam, or of 
science, beyond the knowledge of soils, of sim- 
ple culture, and of plants and trees. 

Tor twenty years and more it has been 
forced upon the knowledge of the reluctant 
Cubans, that Brazil, the West India Islands to 
the southward of Cuba, and the Spanish Main, 
ean excel them in coffee-raising. The suc- 
cessive disastrous hurricanes of 1843 and 
1845, which destroyed many and damaged 
most of the coffee estates, added to the colon- 
ial system of the mother-country, which did 
not give extraordinary protection to this pro- 
duct, are commonly said to hava put an end to 
the coffee plantations. Probably, they only 
hastened a change which must at some time 
have come. But the same causes of soil and 
climate which made Cuba inferior in coffee- 
growing, gave her a marked superiority in the 
cultivation of sugar. The damaged planta- 
tions were not restored as coffee estates, but 
were laid down to the sugar-cane ; and gradu- 
ally, first in the western and northern parts, 
and daily extending easterly and southerly 
over the entire island, the exquisite cafetals 
have been prostrated and dismantled, the 
groves of shade and fruit trees cut down, the 
avenues and footpaths ploughed up, and the 
denuded land laid down to wastes of sugar- 
cane. 

The sugar-cane allows of no shade. There- 
fore the groves and avenues must fall. To 
make its culture profitable, it must be raised 
in the largest possible quantities that the ex- 
tent of land will permit. To attempt the 
raising of fruit, or of the ornamental woods, is 
bad economy for the sugar planter. Most of 
the fruits, especially the orange, which is the 
chief export, ripen in the midst of the sugar 
season, and no hands can be spared to attend 
to them. The sugar planter often buys ‘the 
fruits he needs for daily use and for making 
preserves, from the neighboring cafetals. 


The sugar plantation is no grove, or garden, 
or orchard. It is not the home of the pride 
and affections of the planter’s family. It is 
not a coveted, indeed, hardly a desirable resi- 
dence. Such families as would like to remain 
on these plantations, are driven off for want of 
neighboring society. Thus the estates, largely 
abandoned by the families of the planters suf- 
fer the evils of absenteeism, while the owners 
live in the suburbs of Havana and Matanzas, 
and in the Fifth Avenue of New York. The 
slave system loses its patriarchal character.— 
The master is not the head of a great family, 
its judge, its govervor, its physician, its priest 
and its father, as the fon:il dream of the advo- 
cates of slavery, and sometimes, doubtless, the 
reality made him. Middlemen, in the shape 
of administradores, stand between the owner 
and the slaves. The slave is little else than 
an item of labor raised or bought. The sym- 
pathies of common home, common childhood, 
long and intimate relations and many kind 
offices, common attachments to house, to land, 
to dogs, to cattle, to trees, to birds,—the 
knowledge of births, sicknesses, and deaths, 
aud the duties and sympathies of a common 
religion——all those things that may ameliorate 
the legal relations of the master and slave, 
and often give to the face of servitude itself 
precarious but interesting features of beauty 
and strength—these they must not look to 
have. 

This change has had some effect already, 
and will produce much more, on the social sys- 
tem of Cuba. . P ad ° 

In the afternoon we went to the sugar- 

ouse, and [ was initiated into the mysteries 

of the work. There are four agents: steam, 
fire, cane-juice, and negroes. The results are 
sugar and molasses. At this ingenio, they 
make only the Muscovado, or brown sugar.— 
The processes are easily described, but it is 
difficult to give an idea of the scene. It is 
one oi condensed and determined labor. 

To begin at the beginning. The cane is 
cut from the fields, by companies of men and 
women, working together, who use an instru- 
ment called a machete, which is something be- 
tween a sword and a cleaver. Two blows with 
this slash off the long leaves, and a third blow 
cuts off the stalk, near to the ground. At 
this work, the laborers move like reapers, in 
even lines, at stated distances. Before them 
is a field of dense, high-waving cane; and 
behind them, strewn wrecks of stalks and 
leaves. Near, and in charge of the party, 
stands a driver, or more grandiloquently, a 
contra-mayoral, with the short, limber planta- 
tion whip, the badge of his office, under his 
arm. 














Ox carts pass over the field, and are loaded 
with the cane, which they carry to the mill, 
The oxen are yoked in the Spanish fashion, 
the yoke being strapped upon the head, close 
to the horns, instead of being hung round the 
neck, as with us and are guided by goads, and 
by a rope attached to a ring through the nos. 
trils. At the mill, the cane is tipped from the 
carts into large piles, by the side of the plat- 
form. From these piles, it is placed careful- 
ly, by hand, lengthwise, in a long trough.— 
This trough is made of slats, and moved by 
the power of the endless chain, connected with 
the engine. In this trough, it is carried be- 
tween heavy, horizontal, cylindrical rollers, 
where it is crushed, its juice falling into re- 
ceivers below, and the crushed cane passing 
off and falling into a pile on the other side. 

This crushed cane, (bagazo) falling from 
between the rollers, is gathered into baskets, 
by men and women, who carry it on their 
heads into the fields and spread it for drying. 
There it is watched and tended as carefully as 
new-mown grass in haymaking, and raked into 
cocks or windrows, on an alarm of rain. When 
dry, it is placed under sheds for protection 
against wet. From the sheds and from the 
fields, it is loaded into carts and drawn to the 
furnace doors, into which it is thrown by ne- 
groes, who crowd it in by the armful, and rake 
it about with long poles. Here it feeds the 
perpetual fires by which the steam is made, 
the machinery moved, and the cane-juice 
boiled. The care of the bagazo is an impor- 
tant part of the system ; for if that becomes 
wet and fails, the fires must stop, or resort be 
had to wood, which is scarce and expensive. 

Thus, on one side of the rollers is the 
ceaseless current of fresh, full, juicy cane- 
stalks, just cut from the open field; and on 
the other side, is the crushed, mangled, juice- 
less mass, drifting out at the draft, and fit only 
to be cast into the oven and burned. This is 
the way of tie world, as it is the course of 
art. The cane is made to destroy itself. ‘The 
ruined and corrupted furnish the fuel and fan 
the flame that lures on and draws in and erush- 
es the fresh and wholesome; and the opera- 
tion seems about as mechanical and unceasing 
in the ove case as in the other. 

From the rollers, the juice falls below into 
a large receiver, from which it flows into great, 
open vats, called defecators. These defecators 
are heated by the exhaust steam of the engine, 
led through them in pipes. All the steam 
condensed forms water, which is returned 
warm into the boilers of the engine. In the 
defecators, as their name denotes, the scum of 
the juice is purged off, so far as heat alone will 
do it. From the last defecator, the juice is 
passed through a trough into the first caldron. 
Of the caldrons, there is a series, or, as they 
call it, a train, through all which the juice 
must go. Each caldron is a large, deep, cop- 
per vat, heated very hot, in which the juice 
seethes and boils. At each, stands a strong 
negro, with long, heavy skimmer in hand, 
stirring the juice and skimming off the surface. 
This scum is collected and given to the hogs, 
or thrown upon the muck heap, and is said “to 
be very fructifying. The juice is ladled from 
one caldron to the next, as fast as the office of 
each is finished. From the last caldron, 
where its complete crystallization is effected, it 
is transferred to coolers, which are large, shal- 
low pans. When fully cooled, it looks like 
brown sugar and molasses mixed It is then 
shovelled from the coolers into hogsheads.—- 
These hogsheads have holes bored in their bot- 
tom ; and, to facilitate the drainage, strips of 
cane are placed in the hogshead, with their 
ends in these holes, and the hogshead is filled. 
The hogsheads are set on open frames, under 
which are copper receivers, on au inclined 
plane, to catch and carry off the drippings 
from the hogsheads. These drippings are tho 
molasses, which is collected and put into tight 
casks. I believe I have given the entire pro- 
cess. When it is remembered that all this, in 
every stage, is goiug on at once, within the 
limits of the mill, it may well be supposed to 
present a busy scene. The smell of juice and 
of sugar-vapor, in all its stages, is inteuse.— 
The negroes fatten on it. The clank of the 
engine, the steady grind of the machines, and 
the high, wild ery of the negroes at the cal- 
drons to the stokers at the furnace doors, as 
they chant out their directions or wants—now 
for more fire, and now to scattcr the fire— 
which must be heard above the din, ** A-a- 
bla! = A-a-bla!”” ** E-e-cha_ eandela !””——- 
** Pu-er-ta!”? and the barbaric African chant 
and chorus of the gang at work filling the cane- 
troughs ;-—all these make the first visit at the 
sngar-house a strange experience But after 
one or two visits, the monotony is as tiresome 
as the first view is exciting. 


— —_ - — ____—— 
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